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begin by a classification of these elements, in order to
distinguish those of them which go naturally together
(so that the provision made for one will suffice for the
rest), from those which are ordinarily in a state of
antagonism, or at least of separation, and require to
be provided for apart. This preliminary classification
being supposed, things would, in a perfect govern-
ment, be so ordered, that corresponding to each of the
great interests of society, there would be some branch
or some integral part of the governing body, so con-
stituted that it should not be merely deemed by philo-
sophers, but actually and constantly deem itself, to
have its strongest interests involved in the mainten-
ance of that one of the ends of society which it is
intended to be the guardian of. This, we say, is the
thing to be aimed at, the type of perfection in a
political constitution. Not that there is a possibility of
making more than a limited approach to it in practice.
A government must be composed out of the elements
already existing in society, and the distribution, of
power in the constitution cannot vary much or long
from the distribution of it in society itself. But
wherever  the  circumstances   of  society  allow  any
choice, wherever wisdom and contrivance are at all
available, this, we conceive, is the principle of guid-
ance; and whatever anywhere exists is imperfect and
a failure, just so far as it recedes from this type.

Such a philosophy of government, we need hardly
say, is in its infancy: the first step to it, the classifica-
tion of the exigencies of society, has not been made.
Bentham, in Ms 'Principles of Civil Law,5 has given a
specimen, very useful for many other purposes, but
not available, nor intended to be so, for founding a
theory of representation upon it. For that particular
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